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Service 


Nearly a century of serv- 
ing libraries has fitted us to serve them 
well—promptly, intelligently, and pleas- 
antly. Our great volume of business en- 
ables us to give liberal discounts. 






THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 























©, A FLEETING glimpse of our catalog of Library Supplies will suggest many ways 
in which you increase your service to patrons, and at the same time make a dol- 
lar go farther than it did last year. 


HOWEVER 


a careful study will bring you even greater returns in information, suggestions and 


real help. 
PAMPHLET CASES 
Magazines and periodicals should be protected until ready to send to the bindery. 
= — best way is the use of pamphlet cases. We have a variety sizes, 
and styles. 


No. 530 ..9%x7x3 ....40c No. 532 ..12x9x4 ....50c No. 534..12x9x4 .. ..30c 
No. 531 ..11x7x3_.. ..45¢ No. 533 ..10x7x4 ....20c No. 535..2x7%x9 ....35¢ 


QUANTITY PRICES 


MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Our Springback Magazine binder has stood the test of years. It is light weight, 
durable and simple in construction. We carry three colors, gray, brown, and black. 
Five sizes, 10x7, 11x8, 12x9, 14x11, and 17xll. Prices range from $1.30 to 


$2.00 each. Lettering additional. 
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Please patronize our Adveriisers 
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SPAN-OTONE 


Jhe last word in ook cloth! 


Librarians in touch with the trend of the times 
have sensed the need of a new colorful binding 
material that would express distinction and in- 
dividuality and lift their book covers out of the 
ordinary. Span-o-tone—the new two-tone Book 
Cloth—fills that need to a larger measure than 
even the most discriminating would expect. No 
longer need library shelves be filled with dark 
sombre bindings. 
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SomeSPANATUNIE features 


Span-o-tone suggests the rich appearance 
of two-tone Spanish leather but the effects 
achieved in its additional brightercolor com- 
binations would be impractical, even if pos- 
sible, in leather or leather imitations. 









Span-o-tone offers an appropriate effect for every 
taste. Whether the preference is for rich, subdued, 
harmonious blends or bright, warm, contrasting 
color combinations, they will be found in Span-o- 
tone. 






SIDI IONS INI OLED IONE 


Span-o-tone is available from stock in three qualities 
and there are fifteen standard color combinations in 
each grade. The heaviest quality is equivalent in 
strength to the famous Library Buckram which out- 
wears any other binding material at anywhere near 
the cost. 






























Span-o-tone in the two better qualities has a special 
finish which resists the finger marking and spotting 
of careless handling. If necessary it will withstand 
light rubbing with a damp cloth. 
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Span-o-tone is a book cloth and consequently pre- 
sents no binding difficulties in stamping, printing, or 
accepting glue and paste. Span-o-tone is pleasing to 
the touch and has no odor. Naturally it costs much 
less than leather or leather imitations. 


a 






Your bookbinder will be pleased to tell you more 
about Span-o-tone. Write for a Span-o-tone sample 


Write for Span-o-lone sample book. 


Dhe HOLLISTON MILLS Inc. 


Norwood Massachusetts 
BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, ST.LOUIS 


PACIFIC COAST AGENT~ THE NORMAN F. HALL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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City Directory Libraries 
By H. H. Burdick, Chief Librarian, Association of North American 


Directory 


ACK in 1876 a prominent City 
B Directory publisher conceived the 
notion that patrons of his publications 
were entitled to something extra in the 
way of service in return for their sup- 
port and patronage. From this notion 
the idea of maintaining the present 
chain of over 400 City Directory 
Libraries, was born, through the mem- 
bership of the Association of North 
American Directory Publishers which 
consists of the leading publishers of 
the United States and Canada. Through 
a system of exchanging their publica- 
tions, which is one of the requisites of 
membership, these libraries are built 
up and maintained with current edi- 
tions from year to year; all ramifica- 
tions being handled through a central 
bureau under a Chief Librarian. That 
they have come to be accepted as a 
real, constructive service is obvious 
from detailed reports kept in the office 
of the Chief Librarian of the Associa- 
tion of North American Directory 
Publishers. 

Reasons for City Directory Libraries 
are legion. For comparative purposes, 
when one desires to compare one city 
with another, as a home site or as an 
industrial, commercial or educational 
center, there is no medium designed 
that paints as true an economical pic- 
ture. Facts regale but fancies ridicule 
when comparisons are in order—par- 
ticularly in the case of communities. 
City Directories are based upon and 
owe their very existence to their repu- 
tation as fact dispensers. They are 
built on cold unvarnished facts, col- 
lected by trained employes, and as- 
sembled with the sole idea of present- 
ing the community represented in its 
true civic, social and industrial colors 





Publishers 


without fear or favor and totally free 
of any baleful subsidized interest. 
They stand squarely on their own feet 
to mirror a city as it really is. Then, 
is it any wonder that the information 
seeking public is daily making gestures 
of appreciation for the free service 
made possible by the members of the 
Association of North American Direc- 
tory Publishers by installing and main- 
taining City Directory Libraries in 
over 400 of the chief cities of the 
United States and Canada? 

Maybe a word picture of the func- 
tions of the Chief Librarian’s office in 
directing this mammoth civic informa- 
tion service would not be remiss. 

In the first place, it is one of the 
requisites of membership in the Asso- 
ciation of North American Directory 
Publishers that allowance be made for 
library copies whenever a publication 
is being printed and bound. The vari- 
ous member publishers are notified 
how many copies of each City Direc- 
tory are needed for library purposes 
previous to publication and a list of the 
libraries to which the books are to be 
forwarded is prepared. By virtue of 
the system no book is sent to any 
library when the previous issue of the 
same book has not been used since it 
was received. 

In order to determine book usage a 
well devised system of “record cards” 
has been put into effect. It operates 
as follows: each library is supplied 
with a quantity of “record cards” 
stamped with the name of the library 
in question. When an information 
seeker enters the library, a card is 
handed him upon which he is asked to 
“fill in” the name of the City Directory 
consulted, the section of the book used, 
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the information sought and whether 


or not it was obtained. The filled in 
cards are forwarded to the Chief 
Librarian’s office monthly and there 
recorded on the master sheets of the 
library to which they apply. This part 
of the system enables a close check to 
be kept on the book usage upon which 
the shipment of subsequent issues is 
based. The indication on the card of 
the section used graphically pictures 
what portions of the books are most 
in demand, with the consequent in- 
crease in effort on the part of the pub- 
lishers to raise the efficiency of the 
most popular sections by amplification 
and improvement, and the “yes” or 
“no” answer to whether or not the in- 
formation was obtained is an invalu- 
able index as to the accuracy of the 
publications and the information there- 
in contained. These cards, after they 
have served their purpose for the Chief 
Librarian’s records are then forwarded 
to the publisher whose books have 
been consulted as an evidence that the 
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copies of his publications are fulfilling 
the mission for which they were in- 
tended. Many consultants are timid 
about filling out the cards, feeling that 
it is nobody’s business what they are 
seeking, but when they understand 
that it is entirely up to them whether 
the City Directory Library they use is 
up-to-date and efficient they usually 
comply with the request. 


The plan upon which the size and 
scope of a library installation is deter- 
mined has been carefully worked out. 
Such factors as the trade affinities of 
the city with other communities and 
railroad and waterway connections are 
taken into consideration as well as 
wholesale and retail trading areas. 
Every library always contains a copy 
of every City Directory published by a 
member of the Association of North 
American Directory Publishers in the 
state in which the library is located 
irrespective of whether it shows use by 


the “record card” system. 


A Fact Center for Municipal Information* 


By Rebecca B. Rankin, Librarian of the New York Municipal 
Reference Library 


NE day this week as I sat at my 

desk in the Municipal Reference 
Library here in the Municipal Build- 
ing, a man approached seeking statis- 
tics on some municipal affairs of last 
year. We were in the midst of sup- 
plying the figures, when he interrupted 
to query—‘Do you know I have lived 
in the City of New York for more than 
twenty-five years but this is the first 
time I have ever been inside of the 
Municipal Building?” I was not sur- 
prised. Undoubtedly there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of our citizens who 


have never visited the Municipal 
Building. Unfortunately, the average 


citizen considers that he has only two 
civic duties. One duty is to pay his 
taxes and the other civic duty to go to 
the polls to vote, once a year, some- 
times once in four years, sometimes 


less than that. It happens that both 
these civic responsibilities may be per- 
formed without coming to the Munici- 
pal Building. But you should pay a 
visit to the Municipal Building—you 
would have an increased feeling of 
pride in your City; here are centered 
most of the offices of the administra- 
tive departments of the City. The 
running of your City is a huge under- 
taking, admirably done. You can 
afford to give this governmental ma- 
chinery more attention and study. 
Our inquirer continued with another 
question—“Do you know I had never 
even heard of the Municipal Reference 
Library until today?” Again I was 
not surprised! There are undoubtedly 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens 
who do not know of the existence of 
the Municipal Reference Library, 


*Talk given over the Radio WNVC on Wednesday, March 7, 1928 at 9.45 p. m. 
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Room 512, Municipal Building. This 
Library is only one of many, many 
bureaus in the City and in this build- 
ing, and our service in its very nature 
is not a conspicuous one. But this 
Library is prepared to give service 
every day of the year, and because we 
are ever ready our work is of import- 
ance on account of its dependability, 
we hope. What is the Municipal 
Reference Library, you ask. We are 
happy for this opportunity afforded us 
by Commissioner Goldman of the De- 
partment of Plant and Structures to 
tell you of the Library’s work. 

The Municipal Reference Library is 
a branch of the well-known institution, 
The New York Public Library, estab- 
lished in the Municipal Building to be 
convenient and easily accessible to the 
city officials and employees. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to have available for 
the city officials and commissioners, all 
facts about what the City has done and 
how it was done, what has been the ex- 
perience in other cities of the country and 
world, and what practices they follow 
—in other words, our ideal is to have 
such information that will help the 
city official or commissioner of the de- 
partment so that he may intelligently 
adopt the best policies for the govern- 
ing of the City. The Library’s second- 
ary purpose is to have such books, 
pamphlets, magazines, newspapers (all 
printed material), on all phases of 
municipal government and civic affairs 
as will be useful to the city employee 
of every department in his daily work, 
and to help him prepare himself for pro- 
motions within the municipal civil ser- 
vice. Thirdly, we are a _ reference 
library for all citizens and a bureau of 
information for municipal information. 
Fourthly, we are equally desirous of 
making the City of New York known 
to citizens all over the world, and we 
answer requests about the City to 
hundreds of people all over this coun- 
try and from foreign cities. 

The Municipal Reference Library is 
the one place where are gathered: 
first—its own city documents. This 
means proceedings of controlling 
bodies and annual and special reports 
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of all departments. In the case of New 
York City, it means many old and 
valuable documents of New York, 
Brooklyn and Long Island City and 
the villages thereabouts; it means 
county and borough reports, and cases 
and reports from the judiciary. It also 
includes all articles about and reports 
of action taken by groups of citizens 
concerning the government of New 
York during these past centuries. 
Equally important is the gathering of 
all local histories, bibliographies and 
like material about the City itself. In 
some cases, original manuscripts, let- 
ters and documents from the Depart- 
ments or the Mayor’s Office form a 
part of the library. From other cities 
of similar size—in the case of New 
York—all cities over one hundred 
thousand population—we have their 
charters, ordinances, proceedings of 
the common council or controlling 
body, financial and departmental re- 
ports. This forms an untold source 
for research on most any municipal 
problem. The Federal statistics and 
reports concerning municipalities are, 
of course, available. Such state docu- 
ments as relate closely to municipal 
affairs are obtained and on file, e.g., 
tax reports, and public utility reports. 
For New York State the collection of 
documents is quite complete as the 
State has considerable jurisdiction, or 
did have before home rule, over the 
cities. 


The general collection covers every 
subject which falls in the province of 
municipal government. All textbooks 
of theory on these subjects are avail- 
able. Some phases of the work are 
vital to many departments and these 
are stronger than others of less im- 
portance to the City. Engineering and 
like technical books are needed by al- 
most every department so _ that 
scarcely any kind of engineering is 
overlooked, from civil engineering to 
marine engineering. Finance and tax- 
ation are equally important, and the 
Municipal Reference Library has the 
best collection possible. Accounting is 
another subject which many depart- 
ments use—there is a strong collection 
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in the library to answer this need. 
Transportation, transit and traffic are 
uppermost problems and the library 
makes a special collection of material. 
Pensions and the systems in use are 
important. Street cleaning and snow 
removal, pavements and paving, mar- 
kets, ice refrigeration and storage, 
garbage disposal methods, housing, fire 
prevention, police protection, crime 
prevention, and public utility regula 
tions are some of many subjects in 
which the student may carry on end- 
less research from the resources of the 
library. 

The study of municipal government 
in general, of any specific department 
or its activity, or any specific method 
used in the government boards or by 
the departments may be pursued in the 
library. The material on any given 
subject is up-to-the-minute and contains 
every form of print available from an 
extensive annual report through maga- 
zine articles, newspaper clippings, 
Chamber of Commerce committee 
studies, expert’s opinions, court deci- 
sions, the laws regarding it, compara- 
tive governmental statistics, practice 
of many cities, and perhaps carefully 
gathered opinions which have gotten 
out of date. 

Thus it is that the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library is prepared to become 
the “fact centre” for public official and 
citizen. 

The importance of having such 
municipal information centralized in 
one special place can not be over- 
emphasized. ; 


Read Trade Journals and See 
The World 


Miss Ethel Cleland in Readers’ 
Ink, the newsy publication of the In- 
dianapolis Public Library, features the 
business magazine, she states: 

“This is my fiction department,” 
the Librarian of the business 
section of a big Library was once 
heard to say, pointing to her collection 
of house organs, those gay, clever, en- 
tertaining magazines-in-miniature that 
prosperous business firms and big fac- 
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tories send out to old and prospective 
customers. ‘And here,” she added, “‘is 
the travel department—the special 
business and trade papers. Each is 
devoted to some particular type of 
business or to some special business 
function or to some one product or 
commodity of commerce, and you can’t 
imagine how far afield and into what 
strange places they can take you!” 

\ periodical that covers all the de- 
partments of a big modern store starts 
ff from Paris and whirls one around 
the world at one sitting. A trade jour- 
nal on rags and carpets wafts the 
reader through all India, over into 
China and back by way of Turkey. 
Rubber journals slip over the border 
into Mexico and penetrate far into the 
heart of South America and of Africa. 
Silk periodicals route fascinating trips 
to Japan, and those on perfumery are 
sure to lead to Grasse and Hyeres in 
southern France. Winter vacations to 
the Philippines, California or Florida 
can be cheaply taken via the magazines 
on the citrus industry and those that 
tell of the sugar industry set their sails 
for the West Indies. Grocery journals 
are fragrant with the spices of the 
Orient and the coffee of Brazil. A 
hotel periodical is a personally con- 
ducted trip behind the scenes in the 
big hotels of New York, Chicago and 
London. The reader who boards an 
automobile, railroad, traction or motor 
bus magazine travels perhaps the 
farthest and fastest, but into what en- 
ticing little by-paths will be led by the 
special trade papers on such topics as 
jewelry, toys, trunks, furniture, um- 
brellas, candy, shoes, even such homely 
items as brooms and mops, such every- 
day necessities as canned goods, 
laundries and dry cleaning plants. 

The Business Branch Library in the 
old library building, has for distribu- 
tion a classified list of all its business 
magazines, financial journals and spe- 
cial trade papers which many business 
men and women might like to have on 
their desks for handy reference. A 
copy will gladly be sent to any one 
who fills in the coupon below and mails 
it to the Business Branch. 
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Co-operative Cataloging of Chemical 
Literature 
By Nathan van Patten, Director of Libraries, Stanford University, Calif. 


HE literature of chemistry and 

chemical engineering comprise the 
most extensive accumulation of books 
and journals of any of the sciences or 
technologies. The chemist and the 
chemical engineer make an active use 
of this literature and have done pioneer 
work in the organization of biblio- 
graphical tools in this field. 


Chemistry alone of the sciences is 
supplied with adequate abstract jour- 
nals in every widely used language. 
In addition to the general abstract 
journals such as Chemical Abstracts 
(American) -British Chemical Ab- 
stracts, Chemisches Zentrallblatt, Bul- 
létin de la Société Chimique de France 
(abstract section) there are abstract 
journals in such special fields of chem- 
ical interest as physical chemistry, 
photography, analytical chemistry, 
mineralogy, metallurgy, biochemistry, 
agricultural chemistry, pharmaceutical 
chemistry, petroleum technology, ce- 


ramics, dyestuffs, fuels, sugar and 
leather. (For complete lists of such 
abstracts see Crane and Patterson, 


Literature of Chemistry, New York, 


1927.) 


Chemical Abstracts has published in- 
dexes of unusual completeness for the 
periods 1906-1916 and 1917-1926. These 
indexes as well as the recent annual 
indexes are arranged not only by 
authors and subjects but by formulas 
as well. This latter method of index- 
ing although not ordinarily understood 
by catalogers is of the greatest value 
to chemists especially in organic chem- 
istry where its usefulness exceeds that 
of a subject index. 


The new index service on cards an- 
nounced by the Engineering Societies, 
New York City, will be an important 
supplement to the existing bibliograph- 
ical equipment available for chemists 
and chemical engineers. 


The literature, however, is so exten- 
sive that there are still needs to be 
met and it is the purpose of this paper 
to present some of these needs briefly 
and to offer suggestions believed to be 
practical that will contribute towards 
meeting them. 

Among the sources of chemical in- 
formation that are inadequately in- 
dexed at the present time the more im- 
portant include—(1) Masters’ and Doc- 
tors’ theses of American and foreign 
universities not published in the jour- 
nal literature, (2) Trade publications 
containing important data not other- 
wise available, (3) Books and pam- 
phlets in minor languages, i.e., 
Greek, Polish, Roumanian, Chinese, 
Icelandic, etc., (3) Material of chemical 
interest submerged in non-chemical 
serials. 

From the standpoint of the chemical 
librarian assistance is needed in the 
classification of chemical publications 
and in the assignment of subject-head- 
ings representing the practice of the 
chemist more definitely than do the 
subject-headings derived from existing 
sources or assigned by the cataloger 
unfamiliar with chemical terminology. 

The indexes to Chemical Abstracts, 
decennial and annual, represent such 
competent scholarship and are based 
upon such an exhaustive range of titles, 
that it would be advantageous if they 
were adopted generally by libraries as 
the standard source for subject head- 
ings in chemistry. 

Catalog cards uniform with those 
issued by the Library of Congress are 
needed for many publications not in- 
cluded in the stock of that library’s 
card-division. 

The work to be done must be con- 
sidered as limited by two factors—the 
possibility of enlisting the services of 
professional library workers interested 
in chemistry and chemists with a flair 
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for bibliography, the securing of ade- 
quate financial support for undertak- 
ings in cooperative cataloging and 
bibliography in the field of chemistry 
and chemical engineering. 

Referring to the groups of senneitlal 
deserving consideration, mentioned 
previously, the situation as regards 
theses is as follows: Library of Con- 
gress issues an annual list of Ameri- 
can doctoral theses. This is available 
only for the years subsequent to 1911. 
It is limited to theses acquired by the 
library and consequently to separately 
published or reprinted works. Master’s 
theses are not included. Fairly com- 
plete lists of German theses are pub- 
lished in “Jahres-Verzeichnis der an 
den deutschen Universitaten erschien- 
enen Schriften,” 
Monatsbeiricht ttber neu erschienene, 
Schul—, Universitats—und Hoch— 
schulschriften,’ and of French theses 
in “Catalogue des théses et écrits 
académiques.” Chemicalthesesincluded 
form only a small proportion of the 
total and these bibliographical publi- 
cations are rarely found outside of the 
larger libraries. Information as _ to 
theses from Swiss, Finnish, Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Dutch, Japanese 
and other foreign universities can only 
be obtained by complicated searching 
supplemented by correspondence. 

The sources for information as to 
chemical trade literature are very few 
and incomplete. The Journal of the 
Franklin Institute lists in each issue 
such trade material as is acquired by 


the library of that institution. Prac- 
tically no lists of foreign chemical 


trade publications are available and it 
is impossible to form any accurate con- 
clusions as to the value of such litera- 
ture although scattered items received 
from Germany and France would indi- 
cate that it must be very important. 
Certain titles of books and pamphlets 
in the minor languages are recorded in 
Chemical Abstracts. These are largely 
derived from mention in foreign chem- 
ical journals and there are many omis- 
sions under the circumstances. 
Except for a limited number of non- 
chemical journals indexed in the pub- 


and “Bibliographischer 
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lications of the H. W. Wilson Co., such 
as Industrial Arts Index, Reader’s 
Guide and Agricultural Index there is 
no means of locating chemical articles 
in non-chemical journals. Many such 
articles of importance have appeared 
in general periodicals, college and uni- 
versity periodicals, and in journals of 
a scientific or technological character 
not directly related to chemistry or 
chemical engineering. 

The problem of making the material 
included in these four groups available 
to the research-worker in the library 
includes treatment of the publications 
of the past as well as contemporary 
ones. Chemists would probably prefer 
that current publications be included 
along with the other chemical litera- 
ture n the abstract journals. Libra- 
rians would desire to have entries 
available upon standard catalog-cards 
as well. The older literature should be 
cared for by cards and if possible also 
by collective indexes in book form sup- 
plementing the existing volumes of ab- 
stracts. 

Catalog-cards should also be pro- 
vided by this central-organization for 
other chemical books and journals (not 
included in‘the four groups here dis- 
cussed) where such cards were not in 
the Library of Congress or John Crerar 
Library stock. 


Although a little may be accom- 
plished by various individual efforts in 
chemical bibliography, it is desirable 
to stress here, as in all other co6dpera- 
tive cataloging enterprises, the need of 
a central bibliographical organization. 
Such an _ organization should be 
equipped to care for the cataloging and 
classification of chemical literature, in 
whatever form published, in close co- 
operation with chemists and the chem- 
ical industry. It should be provided 
with ample working capital and sup- 
ported by annual contributions pro- 
rated among the individuals, libraries 
and corporations using its facilities. 
Such a central organization might 
exist either as a separate entity or in 
connection with some other institu- 
tion as the Chemists’ Club Library, 
New York City, Library of Congress 
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or the Editorial Offices of Chemical 
Abstracts. Its staff should include 
both trained catalogers and chemical 
bibliographers. Such a group should 
possess collectively as diverse a 
language equipment as might be pos- 
sible. 


Systematic effort should be made to 
obtain from corporations complete files 
of their publications and to induce each 
corporation to subsidize the cataloging 
of its own material. This would in- 
volve only slight expense and would be 
properly charged to advertising and as 
such would undoubtedly be sufficiently 
productive to justify continued sup- 
port. 


The universities of the world should 
be asked to supply as complete files of 
their chemical theses as possible or 
where such publications were out of 
print or unpublished to furnish data 
ample for the purpose of cataloging. 


Books and pamphlets in the minor 
languages should be systematically ac- 
quired by requests directed to the vari- 
ous publishers, by exchange relations 
entered into with foreign libraries and 
chemical societies and where necessary 
by purchase. Data adequate for the 
use of the catalogers might be ob- 
tained from libraries and publishers 
where it was impossible to obtain the 
actual publications. 


Submerged material in non-chemi- 
cal journals could probably be obtained 
by creating a staff of abstractors to 
whom certain journals or groups of 
journals might be assigned and these 
abstractors reimbursed where neces- 
sary by nominal payments for ma- 
terial supplied. 


Catalog-cards and other publications 
issued from this central organization 
could be supplied to subscribers either 
to the entire issue or to issues within 
a specified field. The burden of main- 
taining such an extensive publication 
as Chemical Abstracts probably taxes 
the resources of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. If this journal included 
all of the new entries falling within 
the four groups here discussed it would 
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probably be necessary for the central 
organization to underwrite the addi- 
tional expense involved. The use to 
which the cards could be put are quite 
varied. Libraries would welcome such 
cards for use in their own catalogs, 
for use in union-catalogs and for 
bibliographical purposes connected 
with departments of instruction and 
research in the case of college and uni- 
versity libraries. Individual chemists 
would find such cards invaluable as a 
current record of publication in their 
special fields. This would be equally 
true of the laboratories of corpora- 
tions engaged in chemical activities 
and of patent-attorneys specializing in 
chemical causes. 


A few foreign chemical journals 
such as Chemisch Weekblad have 
affixed to each article published its 
proper classification according to the 
Brussels Extension of the Dewey 
Decimal System. If this as well as the 
Library of Congress classification 
could be added to each entry for a 
book or pamphlet noted in the abstract 
journals it would effect a very consid- 
erable economy in the classification of 
current chemical publications in Ameri- 
can libraries and result in greater 
accuracy in such classification as well 
as to produce a higher degree of con- 
sistency among different libraries. This 
is an advantage not to be lightly con- 
sidered in view of the fact that 
chemists are quite apt to make use of 
a number of libraries in their searches 
of the literature. Such data could be 
very readily supplied to the abstract 
journals by a central organization such 
as is here contemplated. 


Annexed to this paper are suggested 
forms for reporting publications not 
available to the central organization. 
These cards are designed to supply all 
of the data requisite to adequate 
handling by the central organization. 


It would be well worth while if the 
matter of codperative cataloging of 
chemical literature might be considered 
by a joint-committee of the Special 
Libraries Association and the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. 
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Training for the Special Librarian* 
By Rebecca A. Rankin, Librarian of the New York Municipal 


Reference 


BELIEVE we all can profit most by 
this discussion of the training of the 
special librarian if we follow its de- 
velopment chronologically. I am as- 
suming when you assign me the sub- 
ject “Training” that you refer to 
FORMAL training—or formal educa- 
tion in professional methods. Of 
course, we all know that special 
libraries so-called did not come into 
existence until 1909, and that the few 
special libraries that existed at that 
time had secured librarians for the 
most part from the general library 
field. During the following years, par- 
ticularly the years of the War, many 
persons came into the special library 
field from business itself, not from the 
public libraries. Consequently we had 
ig special 


two kinds of workers amot 
librarians. 
The very first agitation or even 


mention of training for the special 
librarian was made in 1912 by the Spe- 
cial Libraries’ Association. It seems 
there was appointed a Committee on 
Business Library Training; but the 
records fail to show any activity on 
the part of that committee. In 1917 
at the time of the War, the subject 
was brought up again and in the 
November issue of 1917 of Special 
Libraries we find some lively discussion. 
At that meeting splendid suggestions 
were made which if they had been put 
into practice we would not now need 
to be discussing the problem again. It 
is needless to say that little progress 
has been made. 

In 1917 of all the library schools 
only one, the University of Illinois re- 
ported that it had made any provision 
to give special preparation for those 
planning to enter business libraries by 
allowing them to take business courses 
in the University. The New York 
Public Library School had felt the need 


Library 


and were preparing to give special 
library courses. During that confer- 
ence it was suggested that the Boston 
University College of Business Ad- 
ministration was contemplating the 
establishment of a school for business 
librarians. I can find nothing to prove 
that such a course was inaugurated. 

In 1919, Mr. Frank Walter, vice- 
director of New York State Library 
School, stated that “the special course 
will come as soon as a definite need 
for it is demonstrated, and some assur- 
ance given that those who take it will 
have a chance at permanent specialized 
employment under favorable condi- 
tions at a good salary.” Apparently he 
felt such a need had not become ap- 
parent in 1919, 

Riverside, California Library Service 
School, was the first library school to 
include a course for business library 
work—that was in 1919 and it has con- 
tinued each year since that time. I 
think that the New York Public 
Library School began its special library 
courses in 1920 and that New York 
State Library was giving something of 
the same kind of course. 

Simmons College gave its first 
course on special library work in 1921 
as I think Pratt Institute did that year. 
The University of California Library 
School also was giving a special library 
course in 1921. From 1922 on to the 
present year you will find that all the 
library schools mentioned above have 
continued each year to give a special 
libraries course. But please notice I 


use the word “COURSE” and by 
“course” I mean not a whole year’s 


work, but merely one series of lec- 
tures; usually such courses are one or 
two hours a week for ten or at most 
fifteen weeks. In some cases, the 
Schools only have four or six lectures 
on the subject, special libraries. 


*Speech by Rebecca B. Rankin, before the Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia—one section of the Library 4 
Institute held by Drexel Institute—Thursday, February 23, 1928. 
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The problem of the training for the 
special librarian was revived again in 
1926 and a S. L. A. Committee on 
Training was appointed to report at 
the Atlantic City convention in Octo- 
ber. A special effort was made to 
reach some conclusions as the Asso- 
ciation wished to see such training 
provided for in the courses then being 
arranged in the new Columbia Univer- 
sity Library School. After lively dis- 
cussion in a big committee the ma- 
jority opinion was: a whole year’s 
study should be planned for special 
librarians as a separate and distinct 
course from that given for general 
librarians; the instruction was to be 
adapted to the needs of the special 
librarians’ work. In outlining what 
such a year’s course should include, the 
Committee assumed that the candidate 
for the course is a college graduate, 
meeting Columbia’s requirements. The 
year’s work proposed the following 
specific courses: 


1. “Point of View course.” This is 
an introductory course of lectures, 
analogous to a “theory” course in Edu- 
cation. 

2. Business Economics. To be re- 
quired even if a student has had 
economics courses in undergraduate 
work. 

3. Applied Psychology. 

4. Statistics. 

5. Business appliances — including 
office machinery, stamps, duplication 
methods, labor-saving devices, Dana’s 
methods, postal information, etc. 

6. Typewriting. 

7. Editorial — including proofread- 
ing, abstracting, report writing, letter- 
writing, book-reviews, etc. 

8. Special bibliographies — includ- 
ing methods of compilation. 

9. Principles of Classification — in- 
cluding study of individual systems 
even those proposed by equipment 
houses. Adaptation of principles to a 
special library. 

10. Cataloging — stressing funda- 
mental principles. Showing how usual 
rules are used or not used in special 
libraries. Technique in card making. 
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11. Subject terminology. Emphasis 
and detailed study. 

12. Indexing. 

13. Filing. 

14. Sources of information, includ- 
ing reference books as taught general 
librarians but less time given to them. 
Basic books in all special subjects, 
pamphlets and ephemeral material, 
documents, associations, indexes, 
periodicals in all special subjects. 

15. Research — including field in- 
vestigation; questionnaire methods. 

16. Publicity. 

17. Acquisition methods — includ- 
ing technique of “begging”; exchange 
methods, ordering, purchasing, etc. 

18. Special library administration— 
including personnel budget, relations 
with organization and clients, profes- 
sional contacts, codperation with other 
libraries, developing a staff, anticipat- 
ing a need, etc. 

We realized this outline would mean 
a radical departure on the part of some 
school. Such a course had been dis- 
cussed since 1912 though it had never 
before been definitely outlined, but in 
all these years no library school had 
gotten beyond one course of ten to 
twenty lectures on special libraries, 
and no other school or university had 
offered a business library training. 

Taking this fact into consideration, 
the Committee also advanced an alter- 
native suggestion which outlined one 
course of twenty lectures, on special 
library work. Such a course is the re- 
sult of many years of experimentation 
on the part of several special librarians 
who have assisted library school direc- 
tors in planning and giving such 
courses. The Columbia University 
School for Library Service followed 
our alternative suggestion in estab- 
lishing their course on special libraries. 
I believe this year there is also to be 
a more advanced course, a seminar in 
special libraries. 

You appreciate that the alternative 
suggestion assumes that the funda- 
mentals of library service are the same 
for both general and special librarians 
and we ask that superimposed upon 
the fundamentals the additional fea- 
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tures and distinctive methods of the 
special library should be taught. 

In June, 1927, the Committee on 
Training made a report in 
which we tried to lay down standards 
of requirements for a special library 
training — in basic principles follow- 
ing the standards as already adopted 
by the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship of the A. L. A. for other types 
of library training. We suggested 
semester hour 


second 


courses based on a 
schedule which resulted as follows: 
Sem. 
Hours 
Ist 2nd 
Suggested Courses Sem. Sem. 
Sources of Information................. 3 3 
Principles of classification and catalog- 
ing, including subject terminology 3 3 
Point of View Course.......cccccscccess 1 
3usiness Economics and Organization 2 1 
PPE POFCROIEY. « « coccsacccssececs 1 
Editorial work and Index making..... 1 1 
eR: 29. se cnondanvsbacsaees 1 1 
Filing Methods and Equipment........ 1 
PE Or Ore ee ne ere 2 
Publicity Methods and Advertising 
EL $0 nieuwe se iesS<na en v's 1 
Acquisition Methods and Elimination 
DCS. 0» cisuebecaecsbeswenascen’ & 
Special Library Administration........ 1 
TS so 4- sho Gunaveseei aces asasx 1 
Pe NN. 5 5 becensacbasenhases 1 
CE Ata! canna Vhsiee ase hae kw ewaindd 1 
Mca sbunetentublvecidewiess < 15 15 


The A. L. A. Board of Education is 
considering our proposals and it is pos- 
sible that they may be incorporated by 
that Board in their report and made to 
fit in with their work for standardiza- 
tion of other library courses. 

We appreciate we are trying to solve 
a knotty problem — and we can tell 
you why the former committees of this 
nature in the S. C. A. have made no 
reports, it is NOT ONE problem — it 
is MANY PROBLEMS. 

How far have we progressed? This 
is the situation at present. McGill 
University in Montreal has a special 
library course during one semester 
carefully planned. Columbia University 
has a full semester’s course — about 
twenty lectures. University of Chicago 
at its graduate summer course taught 
teachers how to give a special library 
course. The following library schools 
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are giving lectures, varying in num- 
ber, on special libraries: 

Riverside, Cal. 

New Jersey College for Women at 

New Brunswick 

University of California 

Pratt Institute 

Drexel Institute, (I believe) 

Simmons College 
and Western Reserve Library School 
has adopted some suggestions of our 
Committee and is giving instruction in 
some special courses which would be 
helpful. 

Eight of the library schools (ac- 
credited by A. L. A.) are not giving 
any lectures or courses in special 
library work. 


CATALOGUERS AND CLASSIFIERS 


There was a dinner meeting of the Mary- 
land, Virginia and D. C. Regional Group of 
Cataloguers and Classifiers, February 18th at 
Association of University 
Washington, D. C. 
Miss Ellen 


the American 
Women Club House, 
Fifty-four persons were present. 
A. Hendrick, Chairman, presided. 

Addresses were given by Prof. Isabella K. 
Rhodes, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, Miss Winifred Gregory, Edi- 
tor of the Union List of Serials and Dr. H. H. 
B. Meyer, of the Library of Congress. Short 
talks were given by Dr. Willard Austen, 
Librarian of Cornell University, Miss Dor- 
cas Fellows, Editor of the Decimal classifica- 
tion, and Mr. Wilmer L.° Hall, Assistant 
Librarian, Virginia State Library. 


The following members of the Advisory 
Council were elected: 

Miss Clara Chew of Aberdeen, Md., to take 
the place of Carl G. Schules; Miss Katherine 
H. Spicer of Richmond to take the place of 
Mrs. Geraldine Carlisle; Miss Lina Carnahan 
to take the place of Belknap Severance. Miss 
Belknap Severance was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer to replace Mrs. Bennett, who re- 


signed. 


On motion of Miss Pierson, it was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically voted to extend 
an expression of good will to our three dis- 
tinguished members, Mr. Charles Martel, 
Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, Mr. W. W, Bishop, 
who are now arriving in Rome on their mis- 
sion to the Vatican Library. 
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Information Files of Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce 
By Guy E. Marion, Manager, Research Department 


ERHAPS, few organizations in the 

city of Los Angeles, or indeed, in 
the country at large receive daily more 
varying kinds of information which is 
of temporary or permanent value to the 
life of the organization or community 
in which they are located. 

What to do with this varying mass of 
material constantly coming, much of it 
purely ephemeral, while other portions 
demand the most careful preservation, 
isa real problem. It can not be avoided, 
it must be met. How to meet it to serve 
all concerned offers the excuse for this 
paper, and we shall have to indulge in 
a detailed description setting forth the 
divisions of the material into classes 
and the final disposition of each. 

Of course, the prime problem is to 
be able to say quickly, oftentimes while 
the inquirer is waiting on the telephone, 
whether or not you have data upon the 
subject in question, or where data may 
be found. Whether or not, we may 
accept some of the archaic and time 
worn, as well as time proven, methods 
of library science, it is true that we may 
as well first or last admit that library 
science has had to meet this problem 
as no other agency for the up-to-date 
public or private library is constantly 
faced with this problem. To them alone 
then can we look for the best solution. 

Drawing out of a library experience 
running back over some 20 years those 
lessons particularly adaptable for use 
in an organization such as a Chamber 
of Commerce, we have adopted those 
features which seem to apply and 
abandoned those which were not es- 
sential. 


THE MATERIAL 


Our material divides itself logically 
into that material whether it be books, 
pamphlets, maps or clippings, photo- 
graphs, etc., which are of common 
interest to many departments of the 
organization or the workers in several 
different departments, and _ similar 
material which comes in or is created 


within our own organization but of 
particular interest to the Research De- 
partment. 

THE METHOD 


The first group we handle in a central 
library, located in the Lobby of our 
offices. There will be found several 
thousand books, similarly hundreds of 
pamphlets, a large collection of maps, 
and other special material which is not 
particularly attached to any one de- 
partment’s needs. The decimal classi- 
fications devised by Melville Dewey is 
used for grouping all of this material. 
A lower case letter ‘‘p”’ is utilized in 
front of the call number on all pamphlets 
to indicate that the material is to be 
found in pamphlet boxes on _ special 
shelves. If no special symbol appears 
before the call number, the material is 
understood to be a book in the regular 
position on the book shelves. A lower 
case ‘‘m”’ will be utilized in the same way 
toindicate mapsordrawings, and thuslead 
the searcher from the centralcard catalog 
to the map room. Governmental sets, 
Federal, State and Municipal, of which 
we have long series, naturally can be 
kept in the central collection and easily 
found as. well as to be housed in special 
departments, and in turn this relieves 
the burden of carrying large sets in the 
limited shelf room within departments. 
Books, however, which are of particular 
value in specialized departments, even 
though in sets, are often kept in special- 
ized departments, but catalogued in the 
central catalog as ‘‘to be found in the 
particular department.”’ In this way, 
there is but one place to look—in the 
central lobby card index—for a_par- 
ticular document, and the card index 
clearly leads the searcher to either the 
central collection, or to the particular 
department where the book may be 
found. 

Special Reference Books, such as 
Thomas’ Manufacturers Directory, 
Lockwood’s Textile Directory, and sim- 
ilar works, are logically of greatest value 
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to the workers of the Industrial Depart- 
ment. Similarly, the Lincoln Library, 
the World Almanac, the City Con- 
troller’s Annual Report, and other 
similar documents, as well as the finan- 
cial reference works and those dealing 
with population, are of greatest constant 
value in the Research Department. 

Again, Ayer’s Newspaper Annual, 
Lord & Thomas’ Pocket Directory of the 
American Press interest the Publicity 
Department. We might list the com- 
monly known commercial reference 
books on shipping for the Foreign 
Commerce and Shipping Department, 
the Agricultural reference works like 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Year 
Book, and similar well known works 
for the Agricultural Department. The 
market surveys and distribution studies 
appeal most strongly to the Domestic 
Trade Department. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that each 
of these types of special reference books 
should be located in the particular de- 
partment where they find the greatest 
usefulness, but with them all catalogued 
in the central lobby it is a simple process 
for any staff worker in any department 
to locate them quickly in their proper 
places. 

Maps 


Maps are constantly coming to the 
Chamber from various sources, likewise 
charts and graphs. These may or may 
not be connected with the work of any 
special department. While the col- 
lection has been small, numbering only 
a few hundred, they have been given 
serial numbers from ‘1” up with 
numerical list prepared in triplicate 
(a list in the Research files and the 
others, carbon copies attached to the 
map cabinets) to which are added items 
one after another as received—in reality 
a straight ‘‘accession”’ list. 

With the increasing number of these 
charts and maps a mere inventory made 
in the above fashion will no longer serve 
the purpose for it does not give rapid 
accessibility. This material will neces- 
sarily have to be given “‘classification”’ 
numbers indicating the nature of the 
thing mapped or displayed, and _ so- 
called ‘‘author’’ numbers indicating the 
producers of the maps or graphs. 
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Then, with a special card index cover- 
ing this material, bringing out the names 
of the producers of the maps, the sub- 
jects covered, and perhaps, in some 
cases, the titles, if they are particularly 
significant, this class of material can be 
easily and quickly made available. 

Special shelves or racks of varying 
sizes will necessarily have to be pre- 
pared. Perhaps, a size symbol will have 
to be added to the ‘‘call’’ numbers so 
that the searcher will know immediately 
where to find a map or graph of a certain 
size. Such an arrangement of like sizes 
together will give economy in storage 
also. 

The second group of material calls 
for somewhat different treatment, and 
we shall speak of it particularly from 
the standpoint of the Research Depart- 
ment, although certain features of our 
treatment might be adaptable to other 
departments. A flood of magazine 
articles carry much up to date material, 
similarly the daily press is constantly 
clipped for significant articles, and, 
again, the morning mail brings in folders, 
sheets, leaflets, etc., which may be of 
passing interest. For all of this material 
we maintain what we call our ‘junk 
file.” In this file all of the material is 
merely dropped into vertical folders, 
awaiting any moment when the material 
may become useful. Periodically this 
file is cleaned out, or at least vised by 
some member of our departmental staff 
competent to pass upon its probable 
future value. The unique thing about 
this file, however, is the fact that it is 
five files or indexes within one. We must 
explain this. 

The folders are all cut with fifth tabs 
upon them. All of the tabs in the first 
position bear labels on yellow paper, 
and are confined to countries and states; 
all of the folders with cuts in the second 
position carry blue labels and contain 
information confined to counties or 
regions consisting of one or more 
counties, but less in size or importance 
than state, for instance the San Joaquin 
Valley, the San Fernando Valley, the 
Mohave Desert, etc., all folders with 
cuts in the third position bear salmon 
colored labels and have information of 
either cities or towns; all folders with 
cuts in the fourth position bear buff 
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colored paper and contain data upon 
special subjects, for instance “saws,” 
“seeds,”’ ‘‘silk,’’ ‘‘stadium,’’ ‘‘steel,”’ 
“Ventilators,” ‘‘water,”’ etc., while the 
final group of folders bearing cuts in 
the fifth position have red labels and 
contain information concerning proper 
names such as Henry M. Robinson, 
the Los Angeles Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Frank Meline Company, C. A. 
Copeland, etc. . 

It will be seen at a glance that we have 
thus speeded up the search for material 
at least five times by thus sub-dividing 
the material into five groups and the 
eye can quickly pick up a proper sub- 
ject heading by running along the guides 
in one position alone if he first of all 
knows whether he is looking for material 
regarding a country, a county, a city, 
a subject or a name. 


THE STATISTICAL SHEETS 


The junk file performs another func- 
tion. It may be the starting point of a 
careful statistical study, and material 
which has accumulated there for some 
time in one of these folders will form the 
basis of a real investigation. When this 
investigation is completed, however, 
the material does not go back into the 
junk file, but goes into our statistical 
file which is divided in turn into two 
forms performing separate functions. 
We have come to call them our white 
and green sets, for experience has 
proven that if we make five or six copies 
of the average study the first time we 
typewrite it we shall not a few days later 
be forced to drop important work and 
perhaps repeat the same request again 
preparing the same material for dis- 
tribution. We call them ‘white and 
green’’ because the original is on heavy 
white paper, the carbon copies are all 
made on green paper lighter in weight, 
but not tissue. Thus, we make an 
original white copy of all such statistical 
studies, to which is attached all of the 
supporting data involved in the study 
of the problem. At the same time a 
thin tissue carbon is made as the second 
copy. This files with the original and 
at some future time may be quickly torn 
off without disturbing the original data 
and becomes the work sheets for pre- 
paring a revision. The third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth copies are always made 
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upon green paper and these are main- 
tained in a separate file which is the 
exact duplicate of the original but these 
are used merely for distribution. In 
this way the white file remains per- 
manent and under lock and key. The 
green file is constantly available for 
distribution, and from time to time 
additional copies are run as the supply 
is exhausted. If a study is made in- 
volving a wide distribution stencils are 
cut and mimeographed copies prepared 
in quantity. 


THE CARD INDEX 


Now, as to how we get at this material 
in the statistical form. Since, it varies 
from lists of newspapers, the comparisons 
of fuels, to numbers of real estate 
transfers, to populations in varying 
cities, to bank clearings, building per- 
mits, parks and playgrounds, or special 
maps, or historical data, it will be 
readily seen that nothing but a subject 
index can make this material available. 
Each such study prepared is given a 
classification number from the decimal 
classifications, thus corresponding with 
books and pamphlets in the general 
library, and making it easy for workers 
on a given problem to move from books 
to pamphlets to statistics by utilizing 
the same general subject number. Ac- 
companying this large file we operate a 
three by five inch card index similar 
to the catalog in the lobby library, 
wherein we catalog by the best approved 
library methods these sheets and studies 
with the same exactness as is used in 
cataloging the books, employing fre- 
quent, analytical subject headings so 
that different searchers may reach the 
material through different channels. 
These subject headings are traced by 
putting the subjects of the other cards 
made upon any set on the backs of the 
cards. In this way we can withdraw 
complete sets of cards at any time from 
this index quickly if we wish to destroy 
them, revise them or otherwise change 
them. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY 


In fact, the cards both being made 
by the same method for the library file 
and for our departmental file if it became 
essential at any time the two card 
indexes could readily be consolidated 
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into one and the cards would alphabet 
perfectly and be alike in type. To one 
familiar with library work one exception 
is made to the general rule in cataloging. 
It will be noted that in the carding of 
the statistical sheets no author or main 
cards as usually known are made since 
they would all be the same, i.e., turned 
out as the product of the Research De- 
partment. The omission of the main 
cards necessitates the placing of the 
tracers on the backs of each subject card. 
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This will give a picture of how we can 
quickly get at the data available in the 
central library, or in any of our de- 
partments, whether received from the 
outside world or produced within our 
own organization and likewise the mater- 
ial of passing value coming and going 
through our own department and most 
important of all from our standpoint 
the multifarious product of the Re- 
search Department. 


A Course in Special Libraries 


RGANIZED by the Committee on 

Library Training of the District 
of Columbia Library Association of 
which Dr. George F. Bowerman, 
Librarian of the Public Library of 
Washington, is chairman, two courses 
in library organization and administra- 
tion for seniors and graduate students 
are being given at the George Wash- 
ington University Library School this 
year. University credit is given for 
satisfactory completion of the course, 
six credits in all. 

Librarians and members of the staffs 
of libraries in the District are giving 
the time and energy required to make 
the courses successful as contributions 
to education for library work that 
takes advantage of the unique facili- 
ties for the study of library problems 
in the many types of libraries that for 
one reason or another have been called 
into existence and service in Washing- 
ton. 

Course 47—Special Libraries began 
on February 4, 1928, with an intro- 
ductory talk on the background and 
development of special libraries by 
Richard H. Johnston, Librarian of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, and a 
discussion of special problems of the 
government special libraries by Clari- 
bel R. Barnett, Librarian of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. As 
the accompanying schedule shows it 
meets on Thursday evenings from 7 to 
9 p. m. at the special libraries whose 
librarians and staff are codperating to 
present their respective libraries as 
types of special libraries that have 


been organized and developed to fill 
particular needs. 

History, development, co6dperative 
relations with public and other special 
libraries, research and service methods 
in each library, procurement of ma- 
terial and care of such material, are the 
general topics suggested by the Com- 
mittee to the codperating librarians, 
but the final presentations, to say noth- 
ing of the special arrangements for the 
use of building and hbrary quarters 
after hours, are being made by the 
librarians themselves. The course is 
under the direction of Elizabeth Cul- 
len, Reference Librarian of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

Course 45 is being given in two 
parts. During the first semester which 
began in October, 1927, the class met 
at the Library of Congress under the 
direction of Dr. Ernest C. Richardson, 
consultant in bibliography, with the 
chiefs of the divisions of the Library 
of Congress giving one class period for 
the presentation and discussion of the 
work of their divisions. Lectures on 
advanced problems in the collection 
and use of books and manuscripts were 
also given by Dr. Richardson. 

During the current semester and be- 
ginning on January 31, 1928, this 
Course is given under the direction of 
Dr. Bowerman and the class is study- 
ing public library service. Classes are 
held at the Public Library on Tuesday 
evenings at which Dr. Bowerman and 
members of his staff are discussing all 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Washington 


HE annual conference of Special 

Libraries Association will be held at the 
Hotel Washington, in Washington, D. C., on 
May 21 to May 23, 1928. 


The theme of the conference will be “What 
the Government is Doing for Research.” Miss 
Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, librarian of the 
Standard Statistics Company, New York, is 
chairman of the Committee on. Program, and 
suggestions for the program should be sent 


to her. 


Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., former president of 
S. L. A., and now secretary of the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., is chairman of the local Committee of 
Arrangements. The committee has organ- 
ized as follows: Mr. Hyde, chairman; Dr. 
George F. Bowerman, librarian, District of 
Columbia Public Library ; Frederick W. Ash- 
ley of the Library of Congress, and Miles O. 
Price of the Patent Office Library vice- 
chairmen; Miss Claribel R. Barnett, librarian, 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. Herman H. 
B. Meyer, Library of Congress; Miss Clara 
W. Herbert, D. C. Public Library; Miss 
Mary G. Lacy, Department of Agriculture; 
Miss Martha L. Gericke, State Depart- 
ment Library; Miss Isabel DuBois, U. S. 
Bureau of Navigation Library; Mrs. Ruth 
Todd, D. C. Public Library; Miss Laura A. 
Thompson, U. S. Department of Labor 
Library. 

The Hotel Washington, at Pennsylvania 
avenue and 15th Street, will be conference 
headquarters. Members intending to attend 
should make early and direct application for 
reservations. 


Following the plan of last year general ses- 
sions of S. L. A. will be held on the fore- 
noons of the three days, beginning at 10 and 
adjourning at 12 noon. The afternoons will 
be available for group sessions. Most of the 
groups will hold two sessions each, but the 
Newspaper Group plans to hold three ses- 
sions, and the Financial Group may hold 
three sessions. These will begin at 2 o’clock 
and adjourn at 4. 


The local committee of arrangements has 
already met and has outlined the following 
events for the conference: 
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Conference 


Monday, May 21 


10.00 A. M.—First general session to be held 
(if possible) in the Grand 
Council Chamber of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

12.15 P. M.—Visit to office of President 
Coolidge, and taking of photo. 

2.00 P. M.—-Group sessions at Hotel Wash- 
ington. 

8.00 P. M.—Reception at Hotel Washington 
by the District of Columbia 
Library Association. 


Tuesday, May 22 

10.00 A. M.—Second general session at the 
Hotel Washington. 

2.00 P. M.—Group sessions. 

4.00 to6.00—Bus tour of historic points in 
Washington. 

7.00 P. M.—Annual dinner at Hotel Wash- 
ington. 

Wednesday, May 23 

10.00 A. M.—Third general session at Hotel 
Washington. 

2.00 P. M.—Group sessions at Hotel Wash- 
ington. 

2.00 P. M.—Visits to Government libraries 
in Washington. 


Travel Plans 

Washington in May is at its prettiest. With 
the recent increase in membership, and espe- 
cially under the new plan of making every 
member of a local association an associate 
member of the national association, the com- 
ing conference ought to be the greatest in 
the history of S. L. A. Recent conferences 
have brought together an attendance in the 
vicinity of 200. This number is too small to 
obtain from the Central Passenger Associa- 
tion the reduced travel rate of fare and a half 
forthe roundtrip. But it is only alittle bit too 
small, and with united effort it would seem 
that the minimum might be reached. 

But to do it would mean that every mem- 
ber, especially those living nearer to Wash- 
ington, and outside of the dollar-fare limit, 
should for the day, park their cars in the 
garage, and travel by train, asking in every 
case for a certificate. More information on 
this point will be given later. 

(Continued on page 82.) 
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We Do This 


Margaret Reynolds, Department Editor 


Contingent Box. A box, drawer or folder 
marked “contingent” is useful in putting ma- 
terial that needs to connect with other ma- 
terial; e.g, enclosures waiting for the letter 
to be written that they are to go with, bills 
waiting for the goods to come, announce- 
ments of meetings in a place where you look 
when in doubt, etc., etc. 


Postal Cards Addressed. 


cards, addressed to one’s self and having on 


Deposit of postal 


the back the title of the public document 
with the publication office; so that you may 
be notified as soon as the document is ready 
for distribution. 


Use of Library Name in Full Instead of 
Individual Name. In ordering material ask to 
have it sent to the A. B. Smith Library rather 
than to A. B. Smith & Company or even A. B. 
Smith & Company, Library Department, in 
sidetracked 


order to avoid material being 


elsewhere in the office. 

Desks—Practical. Desks with vertical file 
both on the right and on the left, the vertical 
files being of more consequence than the 
several drawers that are apt to contain mis- 
cellaneous material in a clutter. The above 
four items were contributed by George W. 
Lee, Librarian, Stone & Webster, Inc., Bos- 
ton. 


Library—Publicity. The Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, whose librarian is Miss Grace Child 
Bevan, does good library publicity. Accord- 
ing to Miss Bevan everyone connected with 
the company, whether in the home office or 
in an agency, has all the privileges of the 
library. They lend their books to persons 
all over the country and buy books for them 
at a discount. 

The company publishes a magazine called 
the Phoenix Mutual Field which is sent to 
salesmen. 
Fach month they send with this a Library 
Leaf. The color of the paper on which it is 


each one of their managers and 


printed is varied from month to month in 
order that it may attract the eye when the 
magazine is opened. In it they list the books 
they have added recently, which they think 
of interest and value to their field represent- 


atives, including managers, salesmen and 


agency employees. Brief notes are given and 
publishers and prices. 

They have a large number of clippings and 
pamphlets of value to their salesmen which 
they lend freely, so they sometimes list in 
the Library Leaf some of the subjects dealt 
with in this material. Other library notes are 
given and quotations about books and read- 
ing. 

In it they outline the reading-plan for their 
salesmen which they have each year and later 
they publish the names of those who have 
received 
They find it a useful means of giving 


completed the reading-course and 
prizes. 
their field representatives information about 
the library and it keeps them in touch with 
each other. 

The reading plan which was published in 
the October, 1927, issue is as follows: 


READING PLAN 


Our reading plan and contest for this year 
is similar to last year’s. We are again offer- 
ing a book to every man who completes a 
specified course and sends in a satisfactory 
report of it in our booklet. The plan is this: 
Read at least seven books: 

Three on subjects chosen from the follow- 

ing group: 
Life insurance (its theory or practice), 
salesmanship, 


business economics, 


estates, inheritance taxes, insurance 
trusts, investments or some other sub- 
ject allied to life insurance. 
Two on subjects from the following: 
Personal development, English (rhetoric), 
public speaking, manage- 


ment of men, hygiene, or some other 


psychology, 


subject connected with personal de- 
velopment. 
One Biography. 
One on a subject from the following: 
Religion, poetry, history, science, travel 


or fiction. 


We have a notebook, “Books I Have 
Read,” which we will send to all who wish 
to follow this plan. In it you enter the 
authors and titles of the books you read, and 
write a few lines commenting on the books 
and telling what you get out of them. This 
we think an important part of the plan. 


—_ en fH 
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If you return this notebook to us by April 
10 and it shows that you have gained some- 
thing from your reading and have read at 
least 1,000 pages, we will give you a book in 
recognition of your effort. In other words, 
you will get a double reward for your read- 
ing—new ideas and a new book. Your name 
will be published in the library sheet in the 
Field also the name of the man who sends in 
the best notebook judged with reference to 
comments, choice of books and amount read. 


THE PRIZES 


You may choose for the book you will re- 
ceive any one of the following: 


BRUCE BARTON 

What can a man believe (his latest) 

Man nobody knows 

Book nobody knows 

JOHN B. DURYEA 

What to say 

What to know 

When to stop talking 

We urge you to begin on this course right 
away, to send to us for books and for the 
reading-record booklet. If you write down 
your comments on a book as soon as you 
have read it, you will find it a help in re- 
membering what you read and a_ useful 
record of your reading. It is well worth the 
small effort it takes. 

At least keep a list of what you read and 
send it to us on sheets we will furnish you. 
All who do this will have their names pub- 
lished in the library sheet in the Field. 

Furthermore, agency and district 
agency in which at least sixty per cent of the 
men complete reading courses and send in the 
record of it in Books I Have Read or on the 
sheets we furnish, will receive in recognition 
a book of value to add to its agency library. 

We are ready to lend you books and to 
make further suggestions as to what to read. 
Copies of lists of books in our library are 
in your office, or if they have been mislaid, 
we will send others. 


every 


The “diamonds” are ready for your seek- 
ing and appropriating. 

Do any of our readers have similar 
schemes? If so, tell us about them. 
This company pays by check 
twice a month and usually every other time, I 


Enclosures. 


have enclosed in each check envelope, a slip 
which advertises the library in some way. One 
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time it may be a list of magazine articles of 
special interest which have appeared recently. 
Another time it may be a list of new books. 
Again it may be a list of books advertising a 
special subject, such as, business correspond- 
ence, or economics——from general textbooks 
to books on economics as applied to special 
subjects. The pay envelope seems to be the 
only medium, except the bulletin boards on 
which this material would be out of place, 
which reaches everyone in the company. 
Miss Helen D. Hertell, Librarian. Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. (The library of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago also has used 
enclosures in the pay envelopes.—Ed.) 


Library—Publicity. With the December 15 
issue of our book bulletin we distributed 
three bookmarks giving list of casualty, fire 
and life insurance books. The card, which 
was eight by two inches, contained this let- 
tering on the face of it: Insurance Library of 
Chicago. Not mine to tell if the book be good 
but to keep the place as a marker should. 
Season’s Greetings 1928. The seal of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters also appears. 
The printing was in black with a red border 
on a white card, which made a very attrac- 
tive holiday combination. On the reverse side 
appeared a short list of selected titles. Miss 
Pyrrha B. Sheffield, Librarian, Insurance 
Library of Chicago, Chicago. 


Magazines—Circulation. In April, 1927, the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, through 
its library, adopted a new scheme for circu- 
lating magazines. There are two classes of 
magazines circulated by the library, (1) those 
of a strictly technical or business nature and 
(2) those of more general interest. Those 
in the first group are paid for by the com- 
pany and sent to individuals who are inter- 
ested in them. Those in the second group 
are paid for jointly by the subscribers of this 
depends upon the type of magazine. Weekly 
plan and the company; that is, the company 
pays one-fourth and the group of subscribers 
three-fourths together. The size of the group 
magazines have three in a group while a 
magazine like the Scientific American has five 
or six. Subscribers are grouped geographi- 
cally according to their location in the fac- 
tory. Slips are typed with dates for passing 
the magazine along to the next person. This 
plan so far has been quite satisfactory be- 
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cause it has been the means of doing away 
library. 


with so much bookkeeping in the 
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Miss Margaret Skinner, Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, Framingham, Massachusetts, 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


Check magazine desired 

Factory (m) 

Harvard Business Review (q).. . 
Manufacturing Industries (m) 
Printers’ Ink Weekly....... 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. . 

Sales Management (f)... 


eee ee 


AR AAR AR RA 


“lass11— Magazines 


Circulation Number 
lime per person in group 


4 days 8 
7 10 
4 8 
— 3 2 
+ 8 
4 8 








Magazines and 
regular prices 
Forum 
Harpers 
Living Age 
Readers Digest 


Circulation 


( ) Atlantic Monthly... 7 days 
$4.00 

( ) Foreign Affairs (q).. 10 
$5.00 

(..) Sigeeia (mm)... .....: 4 
$3.00 

( ) Literary Digest (w) . 3 

.00 

( )} Mateoon (w)......... 3 
$5.00 

( ) National Geographic. 3 
(m) $3.50 

\ ) Scientific American. . 4 
(m) $4.00 

, ) Time (w) 3 
$5.00 

( ) World’s work (m)... 5 
$4.00 


(q)—quarterly (m)—monthly 


Number Group Cost per person 
Time per person ingroup cost 


(f)—fortnightly 


Cost per person 


per year for balance 1927 


4 $2.00 $ .50 $ .40 
8 2.40 . 30 ao 
8 1.60 .20 15 
2 2.00 1.00 80 
2 2.50 ie 80 
8 1.80 .20 15 
8 2.00 25 20 
2 2.50 sy 80 
5 2.00 .40 30 


(w)—weekly 





A Course in Special Libraries 
(Concluded from page 78) 


phases of public library problems of or- 
ganization and service. 

Class discussions are encouraged in 
both classes and the members prepare 
papers on assigned topics. “Auditors” 
are permitted to register for either or 
both of the courses provided they have 
had sufficient library or research ex- 
perience but receive no credit for the 
courses. 

Both courses were organized with 
the fine codperation of Dr. A. F. W. 
Schmidt, Librarian of the University 
and director of the Library School, 
who is developing courses of univer- 
sity grade that combine the opportuni- 
ties and facilities of the George Wash- 
ington University with the opportuni- 
ties and facilities afforded by the 


libraries of Washington made available 
through the Committee on Library 
Training of the District of Columbia 
Library Association. 





Washington Conference 
(Concluded from page 79) 

If 250 persons attend the conference, going 
thence by rail or boat line belonging to the 
Passenger Association, and each one asking 
for the S. L. A. travel certificate, everybody, 
even those from the middle west and the 
Pacific, will share in the benefit of a reduced 
railroad fare. 

Last year the reduced railroad fare was 
available because S. L. A. met with A. L. A. 
This year, meeting separately, it will be 
necessary for S. L. A. alone to bring together 
250 persons traveling by train or boat and 
each asking for the travel certificate. It 
seems worth trying for. 
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Associations 


Plan for the Washington Conference should 
be the watch word at all local meetings. Mr. 
William Alcott will gladly give suggestions 
to local secretaries. 

Boston 


The joint meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club and the Special Libraries’ Asso- 
ciation of Boston, February 18, brought to- 
gether nearly four hundred librarians. Satur- 
day’s meetings were held in the Baker Busi- 
ness Library at Soldiers’ Field, and the 
visiting librarians learned something of the 
work of that library and its plans for in- 
creasing its collections of business literature. 
William C. Lane, head of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, gave the address of welcome, 
and was followed by Charles C. Eaton, 
librarian of the Baker Library. He spoke of 
the care that had gone into the planning of 
the building so that it should be logical in 
arrangement and ample for students, workers 
and material. He emphasized the general 
character of ‘the library; that it would not 
attempt to compete with the University of 
Michigan, say, in forming a unique collection 


/of the literature on automobiles, or with the 


University of Chicago if it brought together 
all that was to be had on the subject of the 
meat-packing industry. 

Frank C. Ayres of the Business Historical 
Society described its work, which is supple- 
mentary to that of the Baker Library, and 
does for it things which it cannot do for it- 
self. Walter B. Briggs spoke of Harvard’s 
46 special libraries which supplement the 
great collection of more than a _ million 
volumes in the Widener Library, and enumer- 
ated some of the treasures in them. Profes- 
sor Paul Sachs of the Fogg Museum of Art 
and Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
were among the other speakers at the after- 
noon session. 


Cincinnati 


A delightful meeting was held by 19 mem- 
bers of Special Libraries of Cincinnati on 
February 15, 1928. Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce has just built and moved into a 
new office building.. The Chamber of Com- 
merce occupies the 12th, 13th, and 14th floors 
of this building. A tour was made tolet all 
the Special Librarians see the new rooms. 
Dinner was enjoyed in one of the private 


dining rooms. More than an hour was spent 
in the Library seeing the books and hearing 
about the work from Mrs. Lillian Gruber and 
Miss Jessie McMullen, the Librarians. A 
large envelope containing a copy of the dedi- 
cation program, the Let’s Know Cincinnati 
celebration, and other publications of the 
Chamber of Commerce was presented to 
each librarian. 


Cleveland 


The Cleveland Chapter again celebrated 
Washington’s Birthday with a dinner meet- 
ing at the Twinsburg (Ohio) home of Mrs. 
Grace Birdsall—Lakeside Hospital Library. 

After the journey out by bus and a de- 
lightful tramp through wintry woods, the 
cozy relaxation before the open fire—as well 
as the delicious dinner—was most welcome 
to ten weary special librarians. Mrs. Bird- 
sall’s suggestion that the occasion should be- 
come an annual event was received with much 
enthusiasm. 


Illinois 

On February 7th the Illinois Chapter met 
in the Municipal Reference Library of 
Chicago. The evening was devoted to a 
round table discussion of the subject, “How 
Do You ‘Sell’ Your Library to Your Organ- 
ization?” The Group sends in the following 
report of the fruit of the discussion: 

“That the location of the business library 
on the premises is important. A poor loca- 
tion hampers the library’s efficiency. <A 
librarian present told of her library (with 
which she was formerly connected) being 
moved to the very top floor of the office 
building and crowded into an obscure corner. 
Within a very shorf time, inquiries fell off 
and interest in the library (then three years 
old) subsided. The library that is in the 
very center of the organization’s activities 
has the best opportunity to codperate with 
everyone in the organization. 

“A satisfied customer is one of the best 
advertisements for the library. Prompt, 
accurate information should be the aim of the 
business librarian. If possible, she should 
‘follow through’ to see that the information 
furnished was actually usable or that it served 
its purpose.” 
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New York 


Following our annual custom the January 
meeting of the New York Special Libraries 
was held in combination with the New York 
Library Club in the auditorium of Saint 
3artholomew’s Community House, Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, Thursday 
January 26th. 


evening, 


3radley, president of the 
Library Club and also a member of S. L. A. 


Miss Florence 


presided. The first speaker, Mr. Frederic 
Melcher, talked on the “Renaissance of Read- 
ing” and Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher de- 
scribed the beginnings of her new book “Why 
Stop Learning.” Mr. Angus Fletcher, presi- 
dent of the New York S. L. A,, 
“Whose is the Challenge ?” 
ward to the time when the librarian will rank 


discussed 
Looking for- 


with other professional men. 

These talks were all very interesting and 
instructive. As the trend of the meeting was 
more on the literary side than the research 
this change or diversion which occurs as an 
annual custom, has the tendency to broaden 
the members of the S. L. A. 
to make many pleasant and profitable con- 


Also the chance 


tacts with those associated in library work in 
other fields. 

After the meeting an opportunity was given 
to the members present to inspect the new 
Community House which is indeed a won- 
derful center. 

There was about 350 people at this meeting. 

The February meeting of the New York 
Special Library Association was a dinner 
meeting which took place Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 29th, at the Machinery Club, 50 Church 
Street, New York City. This meeting was 
held at the Machinery Club through the gen- 
erosity of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers whose Librarian, Mrs. H. S. Per- 
kins, is one of our members. 

After a most enjoyable dinner, Mr. Angus 
Fletcher, our President, thanked the National 
Association of Manufacturers for their kind 
hospitalitv, also Mrs. Perkins for everything 
she had done towards the arranging of this 
meeting. He also welcomed the new mem- 
bers who were present and spoke about the 
coming convention in Washington. In speak- 
ing of the convention he told of the general 
theme which is to be followed at this time, 
this is to be Research. 

He also stated that the 


Program Com- 
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mittee was open to suggestions and would 
welcome anything of a constructive nature, 

The membership campaign was spoken of 
and Mr. Fletcher described the various types 
of membership and their advantages. The 
membership campaign of the New York 
S. L. A. now seems to be well under way with 
Miss Lenore A. Tafel as Chairman of the 
Membership Committee; Miss Ruth Savord 
having resigned on account of her health. 

As this meeting was held in connection 
with the National Association of Manufac- 
turers two of their executives were the 
speakers of the evening. 

Mrs. Margaret Benson, director of 
Women’s Bureau, was the first speaker, and 
she dwelt on the subject of Research With 
Regard To The Woman Worker. Research 
work of this kind with regard to the woman 
worker is being carried on with the idea of 
obtaining the truth and facts established with 
regards to the employment of women. 

To arrive at these conclusions a study of 
all phases of life of the woman in many cases 
is carried on, the factory conditions, home 
conditions, school conditions, office condi- 
tions, all have been studied in the various 
statistics collected. 

Industrial conditions also are studied. These 
cover such factors as light, heat, fatigue. 

The physical side of woman has been 
studied in this country and abroad. Many 
doctors have carried this study on for a 
great many years. The outstanding result of 
this study is a British report on the Physique 
of women of Industry. This was a study of 
four thousand women in England and is in- 
deed a very comprehensive report into all 
‘f life. Mrs. Benson stated that there 
were nine million women in industry and that 


phases 


all they wanted was an equal opportunity to 
work as the general trend has been against 
the women in industry. 

The next speaker was Mr. Michael Hickey, 
Executive Secretary of the National Indus- 
He told of how the National 
Industrial Council had been organized as an 
association of the National Association of 
This branch was organized 


trial Council. 


Manufacturers. 
in 1907 and is a federation of employers 
throughout the country. There are 318 mem- 
bers which represent seventy-five thousand 
employers of labor. 

Mr. Hickey spoke of the study of getting 
the raw material to the factory covering a 
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period of the last five years in which speed 
was a main factor and how they ferretted out 
the ideas for the successful competitor. In 
many cases the research librarian furnished 
material for the facts which are the power 
behind the guns. 
Librarians are not in the headlines. The 


The names of the Research 


work they do is one of the main factors in 
control. 

Mr. Hickey spoke of the recent organiza- 
National 


Manufacturers which was 


tion which is the Association of 
yrganized thirty- 
three years ago in New Orleans. This or- 
ganization was formed to search out various 
industries and enterprises and to help them 
along the lines which would tend to build for 
As an association it has been one to 
our Nation. A 


few of the many things which 


success. 
contribute to the success of 
they have 
helped to put over are the Panama Canal, 
Parcel Post, Workmen’s Compensation, In- 
surance, Safety Campaigns and many things 
pertaining to better legislation. 
tion is allied with all industry in the U. S. 
which have plants all over the country. There 
are four thousand members with connections 
in all parts of the World. Many of the Na- 
tional Association Manufacturers’ Depart- 
ments antedate the various Government De- 
partments. Mr. Hickey also spoke of the 
N. A. M. Labor Policy which was principally 
of Americanism, equal rights for both con- 


The associa- 


tracting parties, and stated when coercion en- 
ters it ceases to be American. 

Mr. Fletcher said in closing the meeting 
that some time should be given to the social 
side and an opportunity was given for various 
members to become better acquainted with 
one another. 

The meeting was attended by 100 members 
whose interest in S. L. A. meetings are in- 
creasing. 


Philadelphia. 

On Friday, March 2, the Special Libraries 
Council of Philadelphia and vicinity met at 
Christ Church Library and were addressed by 
Dr. Washburn in a delightfully informal talk. 


We were transported to the days of the 
Seventeenth Century and led to pay tribute 
to .the Rev. Thomas Bray. Every librarian 
Should be interested in the story of Bray. 
He might safely be called the father of 
American library extension, since it was he 
who convinced the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, that he would 
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not go to the American wilderness without 
books. 


commissary in 1095 and established libraries 


He was sent out by the society as 


of “knowledge divine and human” at Boston, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Annapolis, and 
Charleston. We were proud to learn that 
the Philadelphia-Bray collection is the only 
one of his efforts which is still intact. Dr. 
Washburn believes in using books. He goes 
so far as to be willing to have them lost or 
stolen provided they are in use and have 
not broken up a set. In the early days of 
Bray’s venture in Philadelphia, so many 
books on chirurgery failed to be returned and 
the result was that Philadelphia became the 
medical center of the United States. Just 
so powerful is knowledge set loose. 

Many of the facts given out in Dr. Wash- 
burn’s talk were hidden until 1911 when they 
were first made public in a research thesis 
by Austin Baxter Keep. 

We made an inspection of the Bray books, 
the old church records and silver, and of the 
church itself. 

White Taylor, librarian of the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History, had 
two articles published in “Your Garden” dur- 
ing 1927. 


Control of powdery mildew on roses 1:48. 


Minnie 


Starvation and suffocation of Cleveland’s 
old residents (trees), 1:170, 183, 198. 

She was joint author of two published in 
the “Journal of Agricultural Research.” 

A morphologic and biometric comparison of 
Cronartium ribtcola and Cronartium occtden- 
tale in the aecial stage. 34: 511-531. 

Diet. on Pinus 
pumila Pall., and Peridermium indicum n.sp. 
on Pinus excelsa Wall. 34:327-330. Miss 
Taylor is an advisory editor of “Your Gar- 


Peridermium — kurilense 


“ 


den,” “a Magazine for the Nature Lovers in 


the Territory of the Western Reserve. 





A “General Alphabetical Index to the Bills, 
Reports, Estimates, Accounts and Papers, 
printed by order of the House of Commons 
and to the Papers presented by Command 
1910-1919,” has recently been published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. This docu- 
ment should be a time-saver for the research 
worker and for the librarian. Copies may 
be obtained in this country through the 
British Library of Information, 44 Whitehall 
Street, New York City, price $2.40. 
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Institutional Members 


Delaware 


du Pont de Nemours, E. I., Wilmington 


Illinois 
3yllesby & Co., H. M., Chicago 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Insurance Library of Chicago 
*The W. E. Long Co., Chicago 


Indiana 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., Fort 


Wayne 


Maryland 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 


Co., Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
3aker Library—Harvard School of Business 
Administration, Boston 
Boston Elevated Railway, Boston 
Boston Globe, Boston 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co., Boston 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
*First National Bank, Boston 
Insurance Library Association of Boston 
Jackson & Moreland, Boston 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Li- 
brary, Cambridge 
Metcalf & Eddy, 
Old Colony Trust Co., 


3oston 
30ston 
Social Law Library, Boston 


Stone & Webster, Boston 
Michigan 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit 


New Jersey 


*New Jersey Bell Telephone Company, 
Newark 

Newark Public Library, Business Branch, 
Newark 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
Newark 


Standard Oil Development Co., Elizabeth 





*New members joined since last issue of Special Libraries. 


New York 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York 
American Bankers’ Association, New York 


American Electric Railway Association, New 


York 

*American Geographical Society, New York 

American Institute of Accountants, New 
York 

American Management Association, New 
York 


*American Museum of Natural History, New 
York 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
New York 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Gen- 
eral Library, New York 

*American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Law 
Library, New York 

Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
New York 

Baker & Taylor Co., New York 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York 

3eeler Organization, New York 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York 

Blackman Co., New York 

3ritish Library of Information, New York 

Brooklyn Edison Company, Brooklyn 

Brookmire Economic Service, New York 

Child Study Association, New York 

Cleanliness Institute Library, New York 

Combustion Utilities Corporation, Long 
Island City 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 

*Electric Bond & Share Co., New York 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York 

Fleischmann Company, New York 

*Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York 

General Electric Co., Main Library, Sche- 
nectady 

Grant Co., W. 

*Grosvenor Library, 


T., New York 

3uffalo 

Guaranty Company of New York 

Home Insurance Co., New York 

Industrial Relations Counselors, New York 


Longmans, Green & Company, New York 
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McCall Company, New York 

Merchants Association of New York 

*Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York 

Municipal Reference Library, New York 

National Association of Manufacturers, New 
York 

National 
merce, New York 


Automobile Chamber of Com- 
National City Financial Library, New York 
New Jersey Zinc Company, New York 
New York Academy of Medicine, New York 
New York Telephone Company, New York 
New York Times, The, New York 

North American Company, New York 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., New York 
*Putnam’s Sons, G. P., New York ! 
Standard Statistics Company, New York 
United States Rubber Company, New York 
Western Union Telegraph Company, New 
York 

White & Kemble, New York 

Wilson Co., H. W., New York 


Ohio 
General Electric Co., Research Laboratory, 
Cleveland 


Proctor & Gamble, Cincinnati 


*New members joined since last issue of Special Libraries. 
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Pennsylvania 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 
*Houghton, E. F. & Co., Philadelphia 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton 
*Philadelphia 


Science, Philadelphia 


College of Pharmacy and 

Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, Phila- 
delphia 

University of Pittsburgh Library, Pittsburgh 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island State Library, Providence 


Wisconsin 


First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 


Canada 


*Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Toronto 
Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Toronto 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 
*Toronto Transportation Commission, Toron- 
to 














Trained Librarian 
WISHES A_ POSITION 
within commuting distance of Phila- 
delphia; 15 years experience in gen- 
eral and engineering literary work; 
qualified to organize and take 
charge of a technical library. S.i0 


General Office, 11 Nisbet St., Providence, R. I. 














Wanted Position 
IN BUSINESS LIBRARY 


by man, thirty-six years of age, 
college graduate, major in econo- 
mics, one year library training, 
eight years administrative experi- 
ence in college and university libra- 


ries. 
B-36—-11 Nisbet St., Providence, R. I. 
































Special Libraries Association 


Founded 1909 


A CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION 


Created to promote the interests of the commercial, industrial, technical, civic, 
municipal, legislative, welfare libraries, statistical bureaus and research organizations. 
Also to serve special departments of public libraries and universities. 


PUTTING KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


General Office 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER—Mrs. H. O. Brigham, 11 Nisbet Street, Providence, R. I. 
Phone, Angell 3206. 





Executive Board 
PRESIDENT—Francis E. Cady, Nela Research Laboratory, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ist VICE-PRESIDENT—Mary L. Alexander, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York City. 
2nD VicE-PRESIDENT—Carolyn Faltermayer, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SECRETARY- TREASURER—Rose L. Vormelker, White Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Boarp MemBERS—William Alcott, Boston Globe, Boston, Mass.; Byron, E. Edwards, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, El Segundo, Cal. 


Committees 

CLASSIFICATION 

Chm.—Louise Keller, Independence Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CONTINUATION READING 

Chm.—Linda Morley, Industrial Relations Counselors, New York City. 
EXHIBITS 

Chm.—Alma C. Mitchill, Public Service Corp. of New Jersey, Newark, N. J. 
INDEXING LEGISLATION 

Chm.—Herbert O. Brigham, State Library, Providence, R. I. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE CLUB 

Chm.—Francis E. Cady, Research Library, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MEMBERSHIP 


Chm.—Lewis A. Armistead, Boston Elevated Railway, Boston, Mass. 


NEWS 

Chm.—William Alcott, Boston Globe, Boston, Mass. 
PROGRAM 

Chm.—Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Standard Statistics Co., New York City. 
PUBLICATIONS 


Chm.—Rebecca B. Rankin, Municipal Reference Library, New York City. 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
Chm.—Rebecca B. Rankin, Municipal Reference Library, New York City. 


Group Officers 


COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL 
Chm.—Alma C. Mitchill, Public Service Corp. of New Jersey, Newark, N. J. 
Vice-Chm.—D. F. Brown, Standard Oil Co., Elizabeth, N. J 
Sec.—Elizabeth Wray, United States Rubber Co., New York City. 
FINANCIAL 
Chm.—K. Dorothy Ferguson, Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Cal. 
Vice-Chm.—Ethel L. Baxter, American Bankers Assn., New York City. 
Sec.—Emma Boyer, Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
INSURANCE 
Chm.—Daniel N. Handy, Insurance Library Assn., Boston, Mass. 
NEWSPAPER 
Chm.—Agnes J. Petersen, Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vice-Chm.—Maurice Symonds, Daily News, New York City. 
Sec.-Treas.—Marie A. Walker, New York Times, New York City. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Magazine of the Association 


EDITOR, Herbert O. Brigham 
State Library, Providence, R. I. 


Associate Editors 
William Alcott, Lewis A. Armistead, D. N. Handy 


Department Editors 


Ethel Cleland, Business Branch, Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
R. H. Johnston, Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Henry H. Norris, Boston Elevated Railway, Boston, Mass. 

Mary C. Parker, Federal Reserve Bank, New York City. 

Rebecca B. Rankin, Municipal Reference Library, New York City. 
Margaret Reynolds, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. A. Slobod, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Local Associations 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON 
Pres.—Howard L. Stebbins, Social Law Library. 

Sec.—Gladys L. Saville, Christian Science Monitor. 

CLEVELAND CHAPTER 
Pres.—Emma M. Boyer, Union Trust Co. 

Sec.—Minnie W. Taylor, Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 

ILLINOIS CHAPTER 
Pres.—Frederick Rex, Municipal Reference Library, Chicago, IIl. 
Sec.—Frances Cowan, Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, III. 

NEW YORK SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Angus Fletcher, British Library of Information. 

Sec.-—W. L. Powlison, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY 
Pres.—Mrs. Gertrude W. Maxwell, The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Sec.—Helen M. Rankin, Free Library of Philadelphia. 

PITTSBURGH SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Jessie Callan, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad. 

Sec.—Henrietta Kornhauser, Mellon Institute. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Pres.—C. H. Judson, Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., San Francisco. 
Sec.—Agnes Green, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Pres.—Josephine Hollingsworth, Municipal Reference Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sec.—Helen D. Townsend, Barlow Medical Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Recent Publications 


meecial Libraries Directory, 2nd edition, 1925. ..........0.25 ssecweneacs $4.00 
Handbook of Commercial Information Services, 1924. ............00020 00 2.00 
Cumulative Index to Special Libraries, 1910-22. ............ cc eee eens 2.00 
Cumulative Index to Special Libraries, 1923-26. ............. 2c cee eee eee . 50 
Ny MENNRNO DRGs figs 5:54 Gon ek wed Vous 52 KAS each .25 
mectory Caloris Special Libraries... 6. i scccewescccassseveswenseeneen .50 
Directory New York Special Libraries Association..............00eee00+ 1.00 
Our Field 
SPECIAL LIBRARIANS BUSINESS CONSULTANTS STATISTICIANS 


RESEARCH ANALYSTS EXECUTIVES ECONOMISTS 

















TRANSPORTATION PREPAID 





The prices 


listed in our catalog on 
all supplies show the exact cost to 
the library of the desired item deliv- 
ered, not the price plus the unknown 
cost of transportation. 


Both from the orders and the com- 
ments received we know that librarians 
appreciate this service. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 














Interlaken Mills—The Complete Book Cloth Plant 











The only plant in the United States devoted exclusively to 


the manufacture of Book Cloth where cloth is made complete 


FROM BALE TO BOOK 


























Interlaken Mills 
. Interlaken 
Providence, R. I. l h The 
New York Office: 18 Thomas St. Book c ot poem 
P. B. SANFORD CO. LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
BOOKBINDERS WANTED SUPPLIED 
] For good | For positions 
Library Binders positions in anywhere 
all parts of This service 


Special Designs 
»* 


for Fine Bindings 


Boston, Mass. 


78 Bedford St. 














the country | is free 
Write immediately to Dept. C 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 

















Please patronize our Advertisers 
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The editor, the publisher, 
The bookseller, the advertiser; 
The office appliance maker, 
The library supply dealer 


Will ALL want the 


DIRECTORY OF 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
of the 


New York Metropolitan District 
Compiled by the 


New York Chapter of the SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


1928 edition 


Price, $1.00 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


General Office, 


11 Nisbet Street, Providence, R. I. 




















SAVE THE STRAIN 


on the bindings of your large Dictionaries 
and other reference books by using the 


REVOLVING 


DICTIONARY STAND 


It lengthens the lives of these expensive 
will repay its cost within a year. 
Write for full details. 


THEH.R.HUNTTINGCO., Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


volumes, 




















SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


Recent Publications 








Bibliography on Illumination 


Information Bulletin No. 5... .$ .25 
Directory of Special Libraries of Cali- 
J Sey rn rer 
Directory of Special Libraries of New 
og RR aE CR Delt ying ee 1.00 
Order from 


Special Libraries Association - - General Office 
I] Nisbet Street, Providence, R. I. 














TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY 


TECHNICAL - INDUSTRIAL - SCIENTIFIC 
AND BUSINESS BOOKS 


AGENTS FOR 


D. Van Nostrand Company 

J. P. Lippincott Company 

A. W. Shaw Company Longmans, Green & Co. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. E. P. Dutton Company 
Chemical Catalog Co. 


Ronald Press Company 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


525 MARKET ST.., SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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Business and Technical 


Books of Value 














The Road to 
Plenty 


Wm. T. Foster and Waddill Catchings 


A program, in story form, for con- 
tinued prosperity. “I started to read 
to criticize and found myself carried 
along with an interest and fascina- 
tion that precluded criticism.”— 
Nathan L. Miller, former Governor of 
New York. $2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





Railroads: Rates and 
Regulations. 


Railroads: Finance and 


Organization. 
By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY. Ph.D., 


Nathaniel Ropes Professor of Economics in Har- 
vard University 
Each volume $4.50 
“These books cover exhaustively the various 
aspects and phases of American problems of inter- 
nal transportation. Students of economics and 
politics will find them authoritative, while the 
general reader will be interested in their clear, 
non-technical treatment of a weighty national 
question.” — The North American. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 


The Reserve Bank and 
the Money Market 


By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Assistant Federal Reserve Agent, Federal Reserve 
Bank, New York 

The author’s intimate acquaintance with the 
working of the System has enabled him to write 
a book which is highly informing, and it is writ- 
ten in language so simple and lucid that it is 
likely to be of interest to the general reader as 
well as to bankers. C. E. MITCHELL, Presi- 
dent, Nationa! City Bank, New York City. 


331 Pages Price $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 NEW YORK 

















Just Published 
Latest Addition To 


Bell Telephone Laboratories Series 


PROBABILITY AND ITS ENGINEER- 
ING USES 


By THORNTON C. FRY, Ph. D. 

Member Technical Staff Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Mathematical discussions and treatments of 
the theories, principles, and applications of 
all phases of Probability Theory, that are be- 
ing applied in present day industrial, eco- 
nomic, and business practices. 


483 Pages Cloth 614x914 Illustrated $7.50 
D. Van NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


Scientific Publishers Since 1848 
8 Warren Street, NEW YORK 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
ECONOMICS SERIES 


Twenty-five volumeson current 
economic problems 


They deal particularly with five general 
fields—international economic reconstruc- 
tion, international commercial policies, 
public finance, industry and labor, and 
agricultural economics. 

They are issued and sponsored by the In- 
stitute of economics. 

Send for the circular giving the de- 
scription and list of titles of this 
series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


A Guide to ‘ 


The Literature of Chemistry 


BY E. J. CRANE, 
Editor of Chemical Abstracts 


AND AUSTIN M. PATTERSON, 
Professor of Chemistry, Antioch College 








Chis book tells the chemist or student exactly 
how and where to find any information he 
wants on a specific subject. The work of the 
most successful chemists in every branch 
of Chemistry is thus made available to those 
who need it most in the solution of their own 
chemical problems. The authors have classi- 


fied the various sources of chemical informa- 
tion, discussed them generally, described them 
specifically, and have outlined diverse methods 
of use. 


Price, $5.00 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue - New York City 
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